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perhaps not of great moment to decide which of these rival theories
is the more reliable. It is sufficient to record that it was to him
that his nephew owed the name which was so invaluable an asset
to him throughout life. "Rufus Isaacs": it was always a distin-
guishing mark, a proclamation, at once arresting and euphonious,
of his identity, which reached its zenith in the inevitable and
invincible slogan of later electioneering days: "Rufus for Reading"
in huge letters of the Liberal red.

Somehow the improbable name epitomized all the adven-
turous aspects of his career. No one who bore it could fitly lead
a narrow, humdrum, placid existence. It called aloud to be borne
into the arena. The record of the first twenty-five years of its
bearer's life is, however, no improving story of the Industrious
Apprentice with eager nose bent over exacting grindstone,
rejoicing in his servitude as a preparation for the great future
which he already perceived before him and to which he dedicated
long hours of feverish toil.

His is not the epic of the hungry boy poring over his books
in a garret by the light of a flickering candle in order that he
might equip himself for ultimate dominion over the vast concern
of which he was then the smallest and least considered unit. He
was wild5 he was idle; he was volatile alike in his occupations and
his affections. He was the terror of his schoolmasters, the scandal
of the neighbourhood and the despair of his father. But he
had vitality in superabundance and the courage never to submit
for long to the uncongenial and never to be cowed by successive
failures to find the congenial. If Nature had made him a square
peg, he was determined ultimately to find for himself a square
hole, however long the search, rather than to suffer himself by a
wearisome process of attrition to be forced into a round one.

In the early 'sixties the City of London was still to a consider-
able, though diminishing, extent a residential area and, when
soon after his birth his parents moved from Bury Street, the
change led them no farther afield than Finsbury Square.

There Rufus spent the first years of his life. Younger children
continued to arrive with almost annual regularity until the meri-
torious total of nine was attained, and successive nurses had little
time to give to those who were already able to walk and talk and
could be made responsible for each other's upbringing. Of these
nurses one deserves mention, a Devonshire woman named
Emma Squires, if only for the singular coincidence that, when in
due course Rufus had a son of his own, there came as a nurse a
young woman from Devonshire named Emma Squires, wh^vas
to remain in his service for thirty-seven years and become a recog